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Richmond ; and in the Preface we have an extract from a private let- 
ter of the author, dated February 7, 1863. In this last document he 
expresses himself by no means hopefully as to the policy of the French 
government with regard to the Northern States, except in the event of 
their gaining a decisive victory ; but he maintains, and we believe with 
a prescience which cannot fail of being verified, " that neither peace 
nor separation nor mediation can be wrought without slavery having 
received a death-blow." 



26. — Money. By Charles Moran. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 228. 

This is an able discussion of the physiology and uses of money, with 
a very thorough exposition of some of the popular fallacies concerning 
it. The author perceives clearly, and states forcibly, that money in its 
capacity of money is not value, but a mere instrument for exchanging 
values ; that there is a gain of wealth to a community in the proportion 
in which paper at an inappreciably small cost takes the place of gold 
and silver, which are procured only at a heavy expense of time and 
labor, and that the amount of values annually exchanged bears a 
manifold and constantly increasing ratio to the sums of metallic money 
employed in their exchange. But he pushes his conclusion farther 
than his premises warrant, when he contends that metallic money is 
altogether superfluous and needless, and that the most safe and stable 
medium of exchange would be inconvertible bank-bills, issued in loans 
to individuals, and secured against depreciation through over-issue by 
the large amounts constantly returnable in payment of loans. Such 
a Saturnian age may lie in the far-off future ; but it is too remote to 
claim a place in our present system of political economy. 



27. — The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his Nephew, 
Pierre M. Irving. Volume III. New York: G. P. Putnam. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 403. 

This volume, which includes the period of Mr. Irving's residence as 
Minister at the Spanish Court, and his own epistolary narratives of the 
commotions during the minority of Isabella II., is by far the most in- 
teresting of the three that have yet appeared. Irving's noble nature 
grows rapidly upon the reader, and we are now almost content to have 
had such weary details of a somewhat vapid youth and a very slowly 
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maturing manhood'in the first volume, as a background for the picture 
of the fifteen years — from forty-nine to sixty-four — here given us. 
We postpone our fuller notice of the work till the appearance of the 
next — undoubtedly the last — volume. 



28. — Colonial Schemes of Popham and Gorges. Speech of John 
Wingate Thornton, Esq., at the Fort Popham Celebration, August 
29, 1862, under the Auspices of the Maine Historical Society. Bos- 
ton. 1863. 8vo. pp. 20. 

In August, 1607, a company of Englishmen landed near the mouth 
of the Kennebec, with the view of establishing a colony there ; but after 
enduring the hardships of a single winter, they returned in the vessels 
that brought them supplies. It was at the celebration of this abortive 
attempt at colonization, that Mr. Thornton delivered the speech of 
which we have given the title. His speech is rather in keeping with 
truth and fact, than with the expectations of those who invited him. 
He reminds them that this was not the first, but the second attempt at 
New England colonization ; that this, as it brought to the shores of the 
New World only men without families, lacked the very elements of a 
permanent settlement ; and that there was no reason in the nature of 
the case why a rightly conducted enterprise of that kind might not 
then and there have succeeded. He gives the good people of Maine, 
however, adequate ground for gratitude at the retreat of this company 
from the soil, inasmuch as they were not such men as it would have 
been pleasant to recognize as ancestors. The chief patron of this 
enterprise was Chief Justice Popham, of whom his biographer says, that 
" he not only punished malefactors, but provided for them, and first set 
up the discovery of New England, to maintain and employ those that 
could not live honestly in the Old." Mr. Thornton, after citing these 
facts, goes on to illustrate the grounds of success in the case of the 
Plymouth pilgrims, as contrasted with the causes of the several failures 
of attempts to colonize New England in the earlier years of the seven- 
teenth century. The speech is able, pointed, and pithy, and the notes 
appended to it fully sustain Mr. Thornton's reputation as an antiquary. 
But we doubt whether it was well for him to make the speech when 
and where he did. The gentlemen who assembled at Fort Popham 
had an undoubted right to celebrate what they deemed an important 
historical event in their own way ; and if they saw fit, at this distance of 
time, to ignore the damaged morality of the persons connected with 
that event, it was hardly courteous in their guests to call up unsavory 
facts and unpleasant memories. 



